In this dream, once again, I was with Goran Becker. Manfred Jung was there too; neon lights 
spewed their dead light onto the objects piled up all over the room — one of the many rooms in the 
Cultural Center that had been allocated to us for the exhibition Dismemberment, which was to 
ensure our group's existence as a leading art collective. There were even fewer visitors in our dream 
than there had been in reality — to tell the truth, we were alone, the Yugoslav, Manfred Jung and I, 
unless you count as people the objects torn from the abandoned house that made up our exhibition, 
silently radiating their uprooted pain. Goran Becker was talking to me, but I couldn't understand 
what he was saying, it was like a muffled voice on the radio, or that of a teacher who repeats your 
name while you're daydreaming; I wanted to emerge and answer him, but couldn't. He and Jung 
looked at me with unpleasant attention, as if wondering about my presence in this dream that was 
perhaps theirs, and that I was perhaps interfering with; but I couldn't open my mouth to explain my 
situation; I tried to raise my hands, to shrug my shoulders, as a sign of incomprehension and good 
faith. They lost interest in me and turned their eyes to the garbage on the tables and floor. It now 
seemed to pulsate with evil joy. A Baby Cadum on a half-torn poster stared at me, as if he too were 
trying to point out the impossibility of my presence, to challenge me to prove that I was really there. 
Manfred Jung wore his eternal mechanic's cap, which he raised from time to time. He pointed with 
an amused finger to a small pile of moldy, earthy shoes, piled up as if in a death camp. They both 
laughed and nodded, rejoicing in something that escaped me. When a long black larva crawled out 
of a shoe, as if awakened by noisy neighbors, Goran Becker bent down and took it gently in his 
hand. He spoke at length with the larva, which wriggled at ease; it too was gazing at the stalls with 
satisfaction. The Yugoslav put it down gently and it disappeared again into a shoe. We'd spent the 
summer cleaning out the house, emptying it methodically; even in the dream, my shoulders were 
still aching from carrying so many garbage bags, old mattresses and scrap metal. I felt as if I'd been 
mixed up in some obscure project, and the scheming grins on the faces of the old man and Goran 
didn't tell me a thing. Another larva emerged from a small red kerosene lamp. Was it waving at me? 
I approached to the approving nods of the other two. They seemed to have finally accepted my 
presence in their dream — or the larva's — and considered me an ally. Or perhaps they felt the need to 
take someone as a witness, like those perverts who go to the police, so eager is the urge to tell all. 
The larva waddled in front of me, chirping as if waiting for its mother to bring it a bird to eat. I 
understood that they had emptied the house and scattered its objects across the world, to 
contaminate it; I understood that the house was cursed, and that they wanted to spread its curse 
outside its walls. 


